CHAPTEE X,

MORPHOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION*.
Families and Classes of Languages.

analysis of human speech given in the pre-
-*- ceding chapter ought to teach us two things: first,
that in families of language, held together by genea-
logical ties, there may be more near and more distant
degrees of relationship; secondly, that languages which
can claim no genealogical relationship whatever, may
still be classified morphologically, that is, according
to the manner in which their constituent elements,
the predicative and demonstrative roots, have been
combined. Both these lessons will be useful to us in
treating of the languages which are neither Aryan nor
Semitic.

Strictly speaking, the Aryan and Semitic are the
only families of speech which fully deserve that title.
They both presuppose the existence of a finished sys-
tem of grammar, previous to the first divergence of
their dialects. Their history is from the beginning
a history of decay rather than of growth, and hence
the umnistakeable family-likeness which pervades
every one even of their latest descendants. The lan-
guage of the Sepoy and that of the English soldier
are, in one sense, one and the same language. They
are both built up of materials which were definitely
shaped before the Teutonic and Indie branches
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